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Vocabularies from the Musquito Coast. 

By Daniel G. Brinton, M.D. 
{Read before the American Philosophical Society, March 6, i8gi.) 

Through the kindness of the Rev. VV. Siebarger, a missionary of 
the United Brethren, now resident on the Musquito coast, I have 
obtained several new vocabularies from that region, which offer 
points of interest to the ethnologist. 

The most important of these is a list of words from the language 
of the Ramas tribe, the first and only specimen of their tongue that 
I have encountered. These people live on a small island in Blew- 
field lagoon. They number at present about two hundred and fifty 
souls, all of whom have been converted to Christianity, and all of 
them are able to speak and read English except a few very old per- 
sons. Their native tongue is rapidly disappearing, and in a few- 
years, probably, no one will be left able to use it fluently and cor- 
rectly. 

In physique they are described as large and strongly built ; in 
temperament, submissive and teachable. 

Their language has always been reported as wholly different from 
that of the Musquito Indians, who occupy the adjacent mainland, 
and this is shown to be correct by the specimen sent me. It bears, 
in fact, no relation to any other tongue along the Musquito coast. 
It does not, however, stand alone, constituting an independent 
stock, but is clearly a branch, not very remote, of a family of lan- 
guages once spoken near Chiriqui lagoon, and thence across to the 
Pacific, or nearly that far. 

To this stock I have, in my classification of American languages 
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assigned the name "Changuina," from its principal member, the 
Changuinas, who resided on the river of that name flowing into 
Chiriqui lagoon. It is said that some few villages of the stock may 
still be found about the headwaters of this stream. 

My chief source of information about this family is derived from 
the small work of A. L. Pinart, published in Paris last year, en- 
titled Vocabulario Castellano-Dorasque, Dialecios Chumulu, Gua- 
laca y Changuina. M. Pinart knew of no members of the stock 
north of the Chiriqui lagoon, though Blewfields is more than two 
hundred miles to the north of it. 

The following is the list of the words sent me. The orthography 
is German. 





Rama. 






Rama. 


Man, 


nikikna 


Tong 


ue, 


kup. 


Woman, 


kuma. 




Tooth 


i, 


siik. 


Sun, 


nunik 




Hand 


» 


kuik. 


Moon, 


tvkan 




Foot, 




kaat. 


Fire, 


abung 




House, 


knu. 


Water, 


sii. 




1, 




saiming. 


Head, 


Ming. 




2, 




puk sak. 


Eye, 


up. 




3, 




pang sak. 


Ear, 


kuka. 




4, 




kun kun beiso. 


Mouth, 


kaka. 




5, 




kwik astar. 


Nose, 


talk. 










Of these the 


subjoined present more or less distinct Chanj 


analogies : 
















Rama. 




Changuina. 


Sun, 




nunik, 




kelik-u. 




Fire, 




abung, 




kebug-al 


(fire-brand). 


Water, 




sii, 




si. 




Head, 




kiing. 




kin-unuma. 


Ear, 




kuka, 




kuga. 




Mouth, 




kaka, 




kaga. 




Nose, 




taik, 




8akai. 




Tongue, 




kup, 




kuba. 




Tooth, 




siik, 




su. 




Hand, 




kuik, 




kula, kuluk. 


House, 




knu. 




ku. 




One, 




miming, 




umai. 





The words for man and woman, nik-ikna and ku-ma, may have 
been borrowed from the Musquito, wa-ikna and ma-iren. 
The numerals in the Changuina stock appear not to have been 
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well defined, as they differ in all three dialects. The Changuina 
proper helps itself out with the Spanish : umai, one ; umai-dos, two ; 
umai-tres, three. The Gualaca dialect has ku-e, one; ku-mat, two; 
ku-mas, three. In both, "five" is " kiil-male" a hand, which 
corresponds to the Rama kwik-astar. 

The Rama words for "two" and "three," puk-sak, patig-sak, 
belong to a series of numerals which had an extensive adoption 
by several diverse families in Guatemala and Costa Rica, and prob- 
ably are of South American origin. They are distinctly traceable 
to the Cuna or Darien language, in which we have, 2, pok'-ua, 
3, paH-ua, and these reappear in the Guatuso of Nicaragua. This 
is evidence that the Rarnas reached their island after they had 
adopted these Cuna words. This was probably after the Conquest. 
We know that in 1674-81, the Governor of Costa Rica, Don Juan 
Francisco Saenz Vasquez, marched against the Changuinas on ac- 
count of their turbulent character, and severely punished them. 
Perhaps at this time the Ramas entered their canoes and sought 
refuge along the coast, far to the north of their ancient seats. 

My informant adds a few words of the Cuna or San Bias language, 
picked up by him on the coast, as follows : 





San Blas. 




San Blas. 


Man, 


tula, siradi. 


Foot, 


naga. 


Woman, 


lioam. 


1, 


kuenohikua. 


Sun, 


tata. 


2, 


pogua. 


Moon, 


nu. 


B, 


pagua. 


Eye, 


ibia. 


4, 


pakawa. 


Ear, 


auar. 


5, 


atali. 


Hand, 


aregena. 







Comparing this with the Vocabulario Castellano-Cuna, of A. L. 
Pinart (Paris, 1890), it appears to be a tolerably pure dialect of the 
tongue. 

Mr. Siebarger also furnishes a vocabulary from the Twaka In- 
dians. These natives live in a number of scattered hamlets about 
the headwaters of the Tungla or Princeapula rivers. The latter 
name is a compound of "Prinzo," the name of a tribe, and the 
Musquito auala, river. 

From an inspection of the list, it is clear that they belong to the 
extensive Ulva stock, as I have assigned them from previous evi- 
dence in my classification of "The American Race." * 

* The American Race: A Linguistic Classification and Ethnographic Description of the 
Native Tribes of North and South America (New York, 1S91). 
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Twaka. 




Twaka. 


Man, 


all. 


Tongue, 


taki. 


Men, 


nxui. 


Hand, 


tingki, or tingma. 


Woman, 


yall, wana. 


Foot, 


kallni. 


Sun, 


ma. 


House, 


Jwni. 


Moon, 


icaiku. 


Hill, 


assam. 


Star, 


yalla. 


1, 


as. 


Earth, 


sau. 


2, 


bo. 


Sea, 


kuma. 


3, 


bass. 


Fire, 


ku. 


4, 


araunka. 


Water, 


wass. 


5, 


singka. 


Head, 


tunuk. 


6, 


tieskoas. 


Eye, 


makpa. 


7, 


tiesko-bo. 


Ear, 


tappan. 


8, 


tiesko-bass. 


Nose, 


nangtak. 


9, 


tiesko-araunka. 


Tooth, 


annak. 


10, 


sallap. 


Mouth, 


matikpas. 







The word tiesko in the numerals 6, 7, 8, 9, is explained as a form 
of tingki, "hand." The numeral for "five," singka, sounds sus- 
piciously like the Spanish cinco ; but I find it also in other Ulva 
dialects. For "twenty" the Twaka expression is mid aslui, " the 
man one time," i.e., all the fingers and toes counted at once. 

Their expression of welcome, "How are you?" is parrasta, 
which explains the name of the Parrastahs, a tribe on the Rio Mico, 
belonging to the Ulva stock. 

The plural suffix is balna. 

Their term for God, or the Supreme Deity, is Ma papangki, " Sun- 
father," which indicates that they are, or were, sun- worshipers. 

The Twakas locate the seat of man's life and emotions, not in 
the heart, as most nations, but in the liver; and they have in con- 
mon use such expressions as : 



issmg sawram, 



issing sam, 



liver split = angry, 
liver white = kind, 
liver black = unkind. 



In this they differ from their neighbors, the Musquitos, who employ 
in such expressions the word kupia, heart. 



